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THE SLUMP ON THE BERLIN STOCK EXCHANGE 


SINCE April prices on the Berlin Stock Exchange have weakened 
steadily, with particularly sudden falls on July 18 and again on and 
after August 9. This decline has had no precedent since official control 
f the Stock Exchange was tightened up in 1933 ; and a whole series 
of explanations have been put forward. 

On August 21 Dr. Funk, the Minister of Economics, attributed the 
sump to four main factors : first, to sales by Jews misled by the rumour 
that they would no longer be allowed to own German securities ; secondly, 
to the increased cash requirements of industry as a result of the further 
expansion of production ; thirdly, to the new policy of financing public 
expenditure with six-month bills which cannot be rediscounted at the 
Reichsbank ; and fourthly, to the increase of the corporation tax. 

These factors have undoubtedly contributed to the present decline 
in prices ; and they deserve some further explanation. 

The anti-Jewish drive in Germany has been intensified this year, 
having received a special stimulus from the annexation of Austria.’ 
Jewish businesses have been compulsorily “‘ Aryanized ’’’ and Jews ex- 
luded from an increasing number of professions. Moreover, a decree 
published on April 27 requiring Jews with over Rm. 5,000 to declare their 
property by June 30, was widely interpreted as foreshadowing con- 
fiscation—a fear not allayed by the Angriff’s boast that “all Jewish 
fortunes of Rm. 5,000 or more will now be seized.”’ Dr. Funk’s denial of 
the widespread rumour that Jews were to be prohibited from owning 
German securities is, therefore, of some importance. 

The acute shortage of cash felt by industry is due partly to the 
extension of plant required under the Four-Year Plan, but still more to 
the Government’s new policy of credit restriction. 

In the first five years of the Nazi régime State capital expenditure 
was mainly financed by the issue of short-term bills which could be dis- 
ounted at the commercial banks and rediscounted at the Reichsbank. 
[his policy involved a steady expansion of the credit structure of the 
country, the precise extent of which remained a matter for speculation, 
isno figures were published. Since April 1, however, this policy has been 
radically altered : the Reichsbank has ceased to rediscount, and the total 
of new bill issues has been published each month. Both changes have 
tended to depress the Stock Exchange. The absence of rediscount 
iacilities has led to an acute shortage of cash ; whilst the publication of 
new bill issues has shown that the Government is borrowing over Rm. 500 
millions a month. 

As regards taxation, on August 1 the corporation tax on the net 
profits of joint stock companies was raised from 30 per cent. to 35 per 
cent. for the year 1938-9 and 40 per cent. for the two following years. 
Rumours of other tax increases were officially denied by the Ministry of 
Finance on August 15, and by the Minister of Economics on August 21. 

The four factors mentioned by the Minister of Economics on August 
2I1—Jewish fears, scarcity of cash, lack of rediscount facilities and new 
taxation—are, therefore, fully sufficient to explain the long-term decline 





(1) The proportion of Jews to the total population of Austria is about 2-7 per 
cent. compared with about 0-6 per cent. (o-8 per cent. in 1933) in the rest of Great 


Germany. 
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since April. But it has been questioned whether they entirely explain 
the special falls of July 18 and August g. All four factors except the 
increase in the corporation tax have operated for some months—and the 
corporation tax announcement came on August 1, mid-way between the 
two worst falls. It is, to say the least, a coincidence that these both 
came at moments of acute political tension. July 18 was the Monday 
following the critical week-end when the German papers accused Czecho- 
slovakia of mobilizing. The second fall occurred at a time when specu- 
lation was rife as to the real meaning of the conscription of perhaps 
400,000 men for work on fortifications, and of preparation for manceuvres 
on an unprecedented scale for six weeks or more. Over 1,000,000 men 
are now or will shortly be under arms ; lorries and motor-cars have been 
requisitioned all over the country ; and reserves of foodstuffs are being 
rapidly accumulated. Quite apart from promoting uncertainty and 
nervousness, this exceptional military activity has resulted in a serious 
shortage of men and materials and consequent dislocation of civilian 


industry. 
B.S.K. 





THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD AFFAIRS : 
TWO WARNING STATEMENTS 


COMING at a moment of considerable tension both in Europe and the 
Far East, two speeches delivered respectively by Mr. Cordell Hull, 
speaking on the wireless on August 16, and by President Roosevelt, on 
August 18 during a visit to Canada, made a profound impression on 
opinion throughout the world. Probably the most interesting featur 
about the speeches is the international setting in which they were uttered 
Manceuvres on a scale unprecedented since 1914, and involving th 
commandeering of transport and supplies and the mass conscription o! 
labour, had just been announced in Germany ; Russia and Japan wer 
actually at blows on the Manchukuo border ; the Japanese were pressing 
their attacks upon China; Lord Runciman’s mission had nothing t 
announce in Czechoslovakia ; the Spanish Nationalists had vouchsafed n 
reply to the British plan for the withdrawal of foreign volunteers, and 
following an undenied rumour of renewed Italian intervention in Spain 
the prospects of fulfilment of the Anglo-Italian Agreement seemed mori 
remote than before. Such was the insalubrious atmosphere in whici 
the American statesmen issued their warning to the world. 

Each dwelt, in a different way, upon the same two points. To thei 
hearers at home both emphasized that, if war came, American citizens 
could no longer expect to be unaffected, since modern developments 
inextricably linked them to other continents. To their foreign listeners, 
and particularly to those nations which had abandoned or repudiated the 
principles underlying individual liberty and international law, both 
uttered the warning that if the current drift towards anarchy were ‘0 
continue, and States were to “‘ resort to reliance upon armed force,” the 
United States would increasingly tend to give active support to “ the only 
programme which can turn the tide of lawlessness, and place the worl 
firmly upon the one and only roadway than can lead to enduring peact 
and security.” 
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Mr. Cordell Hull’s speech, from which the above quotations are 
taken, opened with an analysis of the “ clear cut issue ”’ that confronted 
modern nations :— 

‘Is the future of the world to be determined by universal reliance 
upon armed force and frequent resort to aggression, with resultant 
autocracy, impoverishment, loss of individual independence and inter- 
national anarchy ? Or will practices of peace, morality, justice and 
order under law, resting upon sound foundations of economic wellbeing, 
security and progress, guide and govern in international relations ? 
As modern science and invention bring nations ever closer together, 
the time approaches when, in the very nature of things, one or other of 
these alternatives must prevail. In a smaller and smaller world it will 
no longer be possible for some nations to choose and follow the way of 
force and for other nations at the same time to choose and follow the 
way of reason. All will have to go in one direction and by one way . . 

In the circumstances which prevail in the world to-day, no nation 
and no Government can avoid participation in determining which course 
will be taken. Consciously or unconsciously, every country is throwing 
the weight of its attitude and action, positive or negative, towards one 
course or the other. The degree to which each nation will influence the 
ultimate decision will depend on the earnestness with which it exposes 
and supports the principles on the side of which it chooses to range itself.” 
He went on to examine the causes of the maladjustments which had 

led some nations to choose the less peaceful path, numbering among them 
the Peace settlement of 1919 and the world-wide depression which had 
prevailed in the years after 1929. He denounced the trade barriers 
which had imparted momentum to the movement towards economic 
nationalism ; “‘ shut off from international trade, nations face deteriora- 
tion and decline.’’ Next, he discussed the steps which the United 
States had taken towards promoting international trade, through the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, and through agreements subsequently 
negotiated with foreign countries both on the subject of commercial 
exchange and of monetary stability. 

Returning to the political arena, he launched an attack upon the 
decline of morality in international relations : 

“ Unfortunately, as time goes on, the disintegration of the structure 
of world order under law and the abandonment or repudiation of the 
principles underlying it have proceeded with staggering rapidity.”’ 

Turn by turn, he denounced “forcible seizure of hitherto independent 
political entities,” ‘‘ interference in the political affairs of other nations,”’ 
resorts to force, ‘“‘ wholesale violation of treaty obligations,” and “ con- 
temptuous brushing aside of rules of morality ’’ as “‘ manifestations of 
disintegration which seriously threaten the very foundations of our 
civilisation.” 

There could be no doubt, he said, as to the preference and desire of 
the people of the United States for peace, security, progress and prosperity 
in an ordered world. At the same time, the practical problem of finding 
and employing the best means of promoting that end faced every respon- 
sible Government. Those means the United States envisaged in a 
programme consisting of seven essential points, namely: (i) Economic 
reconstruction as the foundation of national and international stability 
and well-being ’”’ ; (ii) “‘ adherence to the basic principles of international 
law as the guiding and governing rules of conduct among nations ”’ 
ll) observance of treaties, subject to revision by peaceful means as and 
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when necessary ; (iv) “ voluntary self-restraint, abstention from use of 
force in pursuit of policy and from interference in the internal affairs 
of other nations, and the settlement of differences by processes of peaceful 
negotiation and agreement ”’; (v) the limitation and reduction of arma. 
ments ; (vi) intellectual interchange between all nations ; (vii) inter- 
national co-operation for the advancement of the programme as a whole. 


In conclusion, he pointed out that, if this programme were to see 
fulfilment, the United States could no longer stand wholly aside ; “ it js 
necessary that as a nation we become increasingly resolute in our desire 
and increasingly effective in our efforts ’’ to contribute to the end in view. 
Although he qualified this statement with the reservation that any 
action taken would be “ always within the range of our traditional policies 
of non-entanglement,”’ he made it clear that events in Europe or Asia 
must nowadays affect every American citizen :— 

“‘ The people of this country are each day more accurately visualising 
the conditions which prevail .... They are becoming increasingly 
concerned over the spread of international lawlessness and its adverse 
effect upon the present and future welfare of our own country. Each 
day’s developments make more and more clear the fact that our own 
situation is profoundly affected by what happens elsewhere in the world. 
Whatever may be our troubles and hopes, we cannot, when there is 
trouble elsewhere, expect to remain unaffected .... When freedom 
is destroyed over increasing areas, our ideals of individual liberty, our 
most cherished political and social institutions are jeopardised.” 

The occasion of President Roosevelt's speech was the conferring of 
a degree of Doctor of Laws during his visit to Queens University, Kingston, 
Ontario. Speaking to a large audience which included the Canadian 
Premier, the Lieutenant Governor of Ontario province, and other high 
Canadian officials, the President said : 

“The Dominion of Canada is part of the sisterhood of the British 
Empire. I give you the assurance that the people of the United States 
will not stand idly by if the domination of Canadian soil is threatened 
by any other Empire.” 

He went on to draw attention to the importance of freedom of 
thought, for individuals as for countries, and to the increasing part which 
the whole American continent was being called upon to play in world 
affairs :-— 

‘““We cannot prevent our people having an opinion in regard to 
wanton brutality, in regard to undemocratic regimentation, in regard 
to the misery inflicted on helpless peoples, or in regard to the violation 
of accepted individual rights. All that any Government, constituted 
as is yours and mine, can possibly undertake is to help make sure that 
the facts are known and fairly stated. No country where thought 's 
free can prevent every fireside and home within its borders from consider- 
ing the evidence for itself and rendering its own verdict, and the sum 
total of these conclusions of educated men and women will in the long 
run become the national verdict. That is what we mean when we say 
that public opinion ultimately governs policy. It is right and just that 
this should be the case. 

We in the Americas are no longer a far-away continent to which the 
eddies of controversies beyond the seas could bring no interest or n0 
harm. Instead, we in the Americas have become a consideration 
every propaganda office and to every General Staff beyond the seas. 
The vast amount of our resources, the vigour of our commerce and the 
strength of our men have made us vital factors in world peace, whether 
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we choose or not. Happily you and we, in friendship and entire under- 
standing, can look clear-eyed at these possibilities, resolving to leave 
no pathway unexplored and no technique undeveloped which may, if 
our hopes are realized, contribute to the peace of the world. Even if 
these hopes are disappointed we can assure each other that this hemi- 
sphere at least shall remain a strong citadel where civilization can flourish 
unimpaired.” 

The two speeches were fully reported in the press of most countries 
throughout the world. Both were warmly welcomed in Canada and the 
United States, the only reservation made being the official statement, issued 
from the presidential home at Hyde Park, New York, that Mr. Roosevelt's 
mention of Canadian territorial integrity had not been intended to throw 
the mantle of the Monroe doctrine over Canada. 

Comment in the totalitarian states was naturally less enthusiastic. 
Japanese newspapers inclined to treat the statements as addressed rather 
to Europe than to Asia; the Italian press suggested that President 
Roosevelt’s statement might tend rather to loosen the bonds between 
London and Ottawa than to strengthen those between London and 
Washington, while German writers concentrated chiefly upon Mr. Cordell 
Hull’s attack on trade and exchange restrictions, pointing out that his 
argument was unsound since those very restrictions had enabled Germany 
to build up her trade increase in Central and South Eastern Europe. In 
ill democratic states, on the other hand, both speeches were hailed as a 
substantial contribution to political stability at a moment of tension 
and anxiety. ' 


E.M. 





THE MANCHUKUO BORDER : SOVIET-JAPANESE 
CLASH—II 


WITH the conclusion of a truce agreement, to take effect as from noon 
on August 11, Soviet-Japanese hostilities in the Changkufeng area’ would 
appear to have ceased, at any rate for the time being, although difficulties 
still persist with regard to the establishment of a commission of frontier 
demarcation. 

The truce negotiated on the roth was preceded by an intensification 
of the Soviet attacks on Japanese positions. On August 9 Soviet artillery 
and aircraft heavily bombarded the whole length of the 4-mile front, 
setting on fire the village of Changkufeng, while infantry attacks on 
Shuiliufeng and other positions were also reported by the Japanese, 
who stated that fresh Soviet troops had been brought up from the base 
at Novokievsk, and that an air force of three times the normal peace 
footing had been concentrated there. Further Soviet air-raids on Korean 
villages were also alleged. Moreover, the Japanese War Office declared 
that large Soviet forces, reinforced by tanks, had been concentrated about 
13 miles north of Changkufeng, on the south-western shore of Possiet 
Bay, while Marshal Bliicher, the Soviet C.-in-C., was alleged to have 
aived at Novokievsk to direct operations personally. 


,, (1) For an account of the previous happenings see Bulletin of International News, 
ol. XV, No. 16, August 13, 1938. 
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On the same day the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin called on Herr 
von Ribbentrop to discuss the situation. No mention of the interview 
was made in the German press, while the German Government would 
neither confirm nor deny current reports that they had assured Japan of 
their moral support, as well as “ support from other points of view,” jp 
the event of a war with Russia. The Soviet and Japanese Ambassadors 
in London were understood to have called on the British Foreign Office. 

On August ro, the Japanese Embassy in London issued a communiqué 
summarizing their Government’s unsuccessful attempts, on August 4 and 
7, to secure an immediate truce as a preliminary to peaceful readjustment 
of the disputed frontier, and declaring that, in order not to aggravate 
the situation, the Japanese forces had refrained from using offensive types 
of weapons, and had strictly limited their operations to those of defence. 

Following the Soviet rejection of the reasonable proposals of the 
Japanese Government, continued the communiqué, the Soviet forces had 
further indulged in wanton attacks which had become increasingly violent 
since August 6, while continuing the air-bombing of many undefended 
parts of Korea. Yet the Japanese Government were still earnestly 
seeking a peaceful solution of the question by means of a suitable com- 
promise, and whether the affair would assume serious proportions de- 
pended entirely on the attitude of the Soviet Government. 

On the same day an official statement issued in Moscow claimed that 
Soviet troops had crossed the frontier line into Manchukuo for the first 
time, forcing a wedge into the Changkufeng sector, and also reported that 
Japanese troops were still occupying the Bezymyan Hill, about 200 yards 
inside Soviet territory, although repeated attacks on other Soviet positions 
had been repulsed. 

Conversations took place in the evening between M. Litvinoff and 
M. Shigemitsu, the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow, and late at night 
an agreement was finally reached that fighting should cease at noon 
(i.e., 4 a.m. B.S.T.) on the following day, each side retaining the positions 
held at midnight. Later communiqués revealed that the agreement was 
limited in scope ; in the first place the composition of the contemplated 
commission for the re-demarcation of the frontier was left in doubt, for 
while the Japanese Government appear to have agreed to the appointment 
of two representatives from each side, they rejected the Soviet proposal 
for an impartial arbitrator to be agreed upon by both parties. In the 
second place, no agreement was reached on the material to be used as 
the basis of the commission’s work, for while M. Shigemitsu withdrew 
the Japanese objection to the use of the map appended to the Hunchun 
Treaty, he suggested that other material in the possession of Japan and 
Manchukuo should also be taken into account. M. Litvinoff countered 
with the observation that he did not understand what other material 
could be taken into consideration, and that, in any case, where such 
material conflicted with the treaty, the latter should be the decisive 
authority. 

At noon (local time) on the 11th, hostilities ceased, in accordance 
with the terms of the truce, and the first meeting between the military 
representatives appointed to ascertain the respective positions of the riv al 
forces took place south of Changkufeng Hill. The Tokyo authorities 
claimed that the Japanese forces retained complete control of Chang- 
kufeng Height, Shatsaoping Height, and 52-Metre Hill, while the Soviet 
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forces held Yankuanping, a small village half a mile over the Manchukuo 
border, together with a few miles of Manchukuo territory in front of 
s2-Metre Hill. 

’ On the following day, the Japanese Foreign Office announced the 
terms of the truce concluded between the two forces, which differed from 
that negotiated between M. Litvinoff and M. Shigemitsu only in its 
provision for the disposal of corpses on the battlefield. 

' Despite the truce, however, a fresh incident was barely averted on 
August 12, when, according to Soviet reports, Japanese troops started 
to advance and were confronted at 100 yards by Soviet troops, the two 
forces remaining at a few yards’ distance, face to face, until it was agreed 
that each should retire 80 yards. On the 13th M. Litvinoff lodged a 
protest with the Japanese Ambassador against this “ new violation of 
the Soviet frontier,’’ demanding the withdrawal of the Japanese soldiers 
and threatening that the Soviet Government would otherwise consider 
the truce agreement to have been abrogated. 

On the 15th Japanese troops were reported to have withdrawn to 
Korean soil from the Changkufeng area. Japanese accounts of the 
incident of the 12th, however, differed from those of the Soviet, and on 
the 16th the Japanese Foreign Office stated that the advance had been 
begun by Soviet soldiers and that Japan could not accept the Soviet 
protest based on a fabricated report. 

The Soviet Government was reported to have agreed, on August 17, 
toa Japanese proposal that, in view of the withdrawal of both forces in 
the Changkufeng area, any future meeting between the local army staffs 
on each side should be fixed through diplomatic, as opposed to military 
channels. No progress appears to have been made so far with regard 
to the appointment of the commission of demarcation, and a conversation 
between M. Litvinoff and M. Shigemitsu on August 21 produced no 
solution of the deadlock over the question of the documentary material 
which should form the basis of the commission’s deliberations. On the 
same day M. Shigemitsu protested against the violation of the Manchukuo 
frontier by Soviet ’planes on the previous day. 

Japanese official estimates of the casualties on both sides have 
recently been given as follows: Japanese killed, 158; wounded, 723; 
Russians killed and wounded, over 1,700. Soviet official figures give : 
Russians killed, 236; wounded, 611 ; Japanese killed, 600 ; wounded, 
2,500. 

Interesting estimates of the Japanese forces in Manchukuo and 
Korea were recently published by the Soviet Navy Organ, Red Fleet, 
according to which the Kwantung Army numbers 250,000, with 600 
tanks, 1,000 guns, and 450 ’planes (i.e., about 20 per cent. of the total 
Japanese Air Force), while the Korean Army numbers 60,000 men, with 
200 guns, 50 tanks and 100 ’planes. To these, it was estimated, must be 
added the Manchukuo Army, some 80,000 strong, officered by 10,000 
Japanese instructors. 
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GENERAL FRANCO’S REPLY TO THE BRITISH PLAN 
FOR THE WITHDRAWAL OF VOLUNTEERS 


ON July 11 the text was published of the British plan’ providing for the 
proportionate withdrawal of foreign combatants at a fixed rate under 
the supervision of an international commission on each side, and for the 
recognition of limited belligerent rights as soon as 10,000 combatants 
had left the side found to have the smaller number. 

In a Note of July 28 the Republican Government acknowledged 
receipt of the plan, to which they gave their adherence, with minor 
reservations. In spite, however, of repeated requests for an early 
answer, it was not until August 16 that the Nationalist Government 
handed their reply to the British representative at Burgos. The full 
text of the Note was published on August 22. 

In it the Nationalist Government re-affirmed their acceptance in 
principle of the withdrawal of volunteers, and expressed their readiness 
to increase the initial figure of 3,000 on each side, which they had proposed 
in November, 1937, to 10,000. They also offered : 

“as an extraordinary concession, to respect the establishment of 
the two safety ports in the enemy zone, one in the Catalonian area and 
the other in the Levantine area, in order that vessels carrying foodstufis 
may enter those ports, provided that sufficient guarantees of vigilance 
are forthcoming to prevent the perversion of the aim pursued, and that 
the ports in question within the selected zones are at a distance from the 
scene of military operations,”’ 

and promised their co-operation in the limitation, “‘ so far as might be 
practicable, of the conception of military objectives in relation to aerial 
bombardments.” 

On the other hand, they rejected the principle of proportional with- 
drawal of volunteers, on the grounds that the Commissions charged with 
the counting could offer no guarantee against “ dishonest practices ”’ on 
the part of the Reds—such as the incorporation of volunteers in the 
medical services, the naturalisation of recruits as Spaniards, or their 
temporary distribution among the civilian population—while the proposed 
form of computation would exclude nationals of countries not forming 
part of the Committee, ¢.e., about 50 per cent. of the total number of 
foreign volunteers in the enemy camp. The Nationalist Government 
therefore persisted in their former advocation of the withdrawal of an 
equal number of foreign volunteers “‘ as the sole practicable procedure. 

Further, they made any withdrawal dependent on the immediate 
grant of belligerent rights “in all fullness and not subject to conditions 
since there is no question of a favour capable of discussion, but of a well- 
founded right. . . .” They took exception, in particular, to the 
proposed immunity from search of ships flying the flag of the Non- 
Intervention Committee, the restricted right to search ships proceeding 
from one foreign port to another, and the impositicn of a list of contra- 
band, the framing of which “ has always been a right reserved to belli- 
gerents.” 

With regard to the proposed closing of the land frontiers, the 
Nationalist Government maintained that this “ should be permanent and 





(1) For a summary of the plan see the Bulletin of July 16, 1938, Vol. iY. 
No. 14. 
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without any conditions which might limit it.’’ At the same time, they 
rejected the proposed system of permanent inspection in ports, as in- 
fringing “‘ in a humiliating manner the sovereign rights of Spain.’’ They 
also condemned the proposals for air observation on the ground that 
airports were at present entirely military in character and could not be 
subject to foreign observation, and that observation by means of flights 
over the national territory ‘‘ would constitute a permanent watch on its 
defences and troop movements and would lend itself to repeated incidents 
which might be invested with incalculable gravity.” 
The Note concluded with a reiteration of former affirmations that 
‘ National Spain does not consent, and will never consent, to 
the slightest mortgage on its soil, or on its economic life, and that it will 
defend at all times to the last handful its territory, its protectorates, and 


” 


its colonies, if anyone dares to make an attempt against them. 
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August 29 


August 29 


September 3-17 ... 


September 5-9 


September 9 


September 10 ? 


September 


September 
September 


September 


September 25 
? 


September ? 


October 7 
Uc tober 12 


October 24 


October 24 
November 10 


December 12 
December 12 


1939 
June 26 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


*Supervisory Body established under the 
1931 Convention on Narcotic Drugs 
40th Conference of International 
Association.. 
Second Unofficial British Cotatomnesith 
Relations Conference oe 
International vicuamscnngaanpd Commnencial 
Conference . es 
*ro2nd Session of the anwie — i 
Diplomatic Conference concerning the 
consequences of the closing of the 
International Educational Cinemato- 
graphic Institute and the working of 
the Convention on Educational Films ... 
6th International Congress of se 
Societies 
*r1oth Session of the Lengee Assembly 
*Supervisory Commission ° eee 
14th International Conference on thaw 
mentation ... ‘ 
International Canam for Tropic al Hy giene 
*Bureau of the Conference for the Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments - 
Parliamentary Conference of Arab Countries 
*Health Committee < _ _ 
*Meeting of Representatives of National 
Nutrition Committees hea = 
*Permanent Mandates Commission ... 
Conference on Rural Hy as in the hanes ri- 
can Countries . 
World Conference of Reternetionst Mis- 
sionary Council 
*Financial Committee 


Law 


10th Congress of International Chamber of 
Commerce ... ; jee on ioe 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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Amsterdam 
Sydney 


Warsaw 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Zurich 
Geneva 


Geneva 


Oxford 
Amsterdam 


Geneva 
Cairo 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Mexico 
Madras 


Geneva 


Copenhagen 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Australia 

Aug. 9.—Referring to Mr. W. M. Hughes’ recent criticism of the 
Dominions Office, the Prime Minister stated that, while the Common- 
wealth had not experienced any delay in urgent messages owing to their 
passage through the Dominions Office, it might be worth considering 
whether a more direct method of transmission could be devised. He 
added that in all recent developments Australia had been taken fully 
into the confidence of the British Government. c 

Aug. 12.—Mr. Lyons issued a further statement tempering Mr. 
Hughes’ attack on the Dominions Office. He pointed out that the only 
issue at stake was the manner in which closer consultation with London 
could be most judiciously effected. If a more effective method could be 
devised, he did not doubt that the United Kingdom Government would 
adopt it. 

Aug. 19.—The Miners’ Federation announced a one-day strike 
throughout the Commonwealth, to be held on August 30, to enable the 
holding of mass meetings to discuss a general strike unless better 
conditions were forthcoming. 

Aug. 22.—It was announced that in a ballot among the miners of 
the northern coalfields of New South Wales, the men had decided by 
3,958 votes to 2,071 to transfer their allegiance from Mr. Lang, Leader 
of the N.S.W. Opposition and of the State branch of the Australian 
Labour Party, to the newly-formed Labour Party led by Mr. Heffron, 
which claimed to represent 225,000 workers. 


Belgium 
Aug. 16.—The military manceuvres which opened in the Ardennes 
were said to be the largest since 1913. 


Bolivia 

Aug. 10.—The Bolivian Constituent Assembly approved the Chaco 
peace treaty by 102 votes to 9; Bolivia therefore ratified the treaty. 
(See also Paraguay.) 


Brazil 

Aug. 17.—On the ground that sufficient hangars were not available, 
the Brazilian Government declined a suggestion by German manu- 
facturers for the exchange of aeroplanes for Brazilian merchandise. 


Canada 
Aug. 19.—Editorial comment on President Roosevelt’s speech was 
practically unanimous in approving his sentiments. ‘See Special Note.) 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 8.—Despite an agreement made in February, 1938, to allow 
Hankow Government banknotes to circulate for one year at the same 
value as the Federal Reserve Banknotes, the Peking Provisional 
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Government issued an order that the former must henceforth be circulated 
at 10 per cent. below their face value. 

The Federal Reserve Bank refused, however, to give “‘ depreciated ”’ 
notes in exchange for its own, and the daily exchange of Hankow and 


Federal Reserve notes stopped entirely. 
Aug. 9.—Protest to the League of Nations against Japanese use of 


poison gas. (See League of Nations.) 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 


North China. 


Aug. 9.—Japanese soldiers shot 10 people dead and arrested 80, 
when some 100 persons alleged to be Communists attacked a prison in 
Tientsin and released 200 convicts. 

Aug. 13.—Large bands of Chinese guerillas forced their way into 
Tsinan, where desperate street fighting took place for four hours. 

Aug. 15.—Peking reported a week-end of intense Chinese guerilla 
activity, including the cutting of the railway in North Shantung, and the 
killing of 150 Japanese near Paoting. A large section of Eastern Hopei 
was said to be still in guerilla hands. 

Aug. 18.—Following a fracas which arose in a cabaret between 
some Koreans and two French soldiers, the latter were chased into the 
Legation Quarter by armed Japanese who violated the diplomatic privileges 
of the area. 

Aug. 19.—It was reported that Japanese aeroplanes had bombed 
the French Catholic Mission at Takowtun, 50 miles west of Peking. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


Aug. 9.—Chinese reports stated that General Chiang Kai-Shek had 
ordered the evacuation of 500,000 civilians from Hankow before 
August 15. 

The foreign committee was stated to be attempting the establish- 
ment of refugee zones at Hankow and Wuchang. These would not 
include the former British Concession, which had a special status under 
the Chen-O’Malley Agreement. 

The Japanese claimed the capture of strong defence works on the 
south bank of the Yangtze, near Shaho. They were reported to be 
bringing up large reinforcements from Hofei. 

Aug. 10.—Shanghai was reported to be virtually under martial law, 
owing to fear of terrorist outbreaks on the anniversary of the outbreak 
of hostilities (August 13). 

_ Aug. 11.—More than 100 Japanese aeroplanes raided the parts of 
Wuhan opposite Hankow, while Chinese bombers claimed to have 
damaged “‘ at least ten’ Japanese war vessels near Kiukiang. 

Aug. 12.—A further mass air raid on Hankow set fire to the railway 
termini on either side of the river. 

_ The Chinese reported that Japanese forces had landed on the south 
bank of the Yangtze above Kiukiang. 

Despite the mobilisation of the entire Shanghai defence force and 
the volunteer forces in the International Settlement and French con- 
cession—a step taken in anticipation of terrorist outrages on the anniver- 
sary of the outbreak of hostilities—the throwing of bombs at Japanese 
premises caused a number of casualties in Shanghai. 
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Aug. 13.—The anniversary of the opening of hostilities passed almost 
without incident, the only disturbances being those created by Japanese 
in plain clothes who, patrolling the International Settlement in car; 
marked as belonging to the Shanghai Defence Force, sought to induce 
Chinese householders to lower their national flags. Six Japanese were 
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arrested and a strong official protest was lodged by the Settlement - 
authorities with the Chairman of the Municipal Council. ’ 

The Chinese authorities at Hankow officially took over the Japanese (ze 
concession and renamed it “‘ Special Administrative District No. 4.” 

Aug. 14.—Chinese guerillas raided and captured a Japanese aerodrome JJ bra\ 
within five miles of the International Settlement at Shanghai, but with. Gen 
drew before the arrival of Japanese reinforcements. Heri 

Aug. 15.—The British gunboat Scarab arrived at Tungchow Island, § had 
near the mouth of the Yangtze, to demand the immediate release of the J ther 
British tug Victoria, which had been seized by Japanese soldiers. 

Aug. 16.—Japanese bombers made a further big raid on Hankow, docu 
Wuchang and Hanyang. He a 

Both sides were reported to be alarmed at the spread of cholera and 
other diseases in the battle area; the district most seriously affected JF habi 
was round Kiukiang, where the Japanese alleged that corpses left by @ some 
retreating Chinese had polluted the wells. Part: 

The Shanghai Municipal Council lodged a further strong protest § ‘ern 
with the Japanese authorities regarding the behaviour of Japanese Mj ment 
soldiery in the International Settlement on the anniversary of the out- offic 
break of war. 

Aug. 17.—With the arrival of a Japanese destroyer, the seized British H murd 
tug Victoria was released from the hands of the Japanese soldiers who @ Perpe 
had boarded her. Her British flag was rehoisted. é 

Aug. 18.—Large-scale air encounters took place over the Yangtze § Kunc 
area and over Henyang in Hunan. ff 

A fresh wave of terrorism broke out in Shanghai, where the Chie! J 0! coc 
of the Chinese section of the Municipal Police was shot dead while sitting Jf Lord 
in his motor car. welcor 

Aug. 19.—The Japanese began a mass campaign designed to wipe ji "mail 
out the 40,000 Chinese guerrillas who were said to be lurking in Shantung fH ductec 
province. but al 

Aug. 21.—The Japanese made a fresh and successful landing on broad 
the west shore of Poyang Lake. A 

Aug. 22.—Chinese gunmen held up a Shanghai Omnibus Company’ Germa 
car in a busy street and robbed the occupants of $17,000 which was being he wou 
carried to the office for purposes of paying wages. Similar outrages M 
were reported from other parts of the city. Legati 

Major-General Telfer-Smollett received a letter from a high Japanest whethe 
official apologising for the conduct of certain Japanese soldiers in the of Her 
Settlement on the anniversary of the outbreak of war. 

It was reported that Japanese warships on the Yangtze were shelling Kundt 
the Chinese positions south of Singtze and on the shore of Poyang Lake, long co 
but that the Chinese were resisting successfully. the | 

0 start 
South China. — 

Aug. 9.—Japanese ‘planes raided Canton twice; casualties wet idiouth 

estimated at 100 killed and 150 wounded. Sudeter 
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Aug. 1I2.—Japanese aeroplanes bombed the railway lines from 
Canton to the Kowloon and from Canton to Hankow. 

Aug. 21.—It was reported that, as the result of a week’s intensive 
bombing, railway communications had been almost completely interrupted 
on the Canton-Hankow and Canton-Kowloon lines. 


(Czechoslovakia 


Aug. 8.—A Sudeten German workman, Herr Baierle, was killed in a 
brawl between German Social Democrats and members of the Sudeten 
German Party at Glaswalder, in northern Bohemia. His assailant, 
Herr Hoiden, was officially stated to be a native of Czechoslovakia who 
had returned from Vienna as a political refugee after 28 years’ residence 
there 

Aug. 9.—Lord Runciman discussed with the Prime Minister the 
documents which he had received embodying the Government’s proposals. 
He also held further discussions with the Sudeten German delegation. 

A memorandum was presented to Dr. Hodza by the German in- 
habitants of the Zips district, in northern Slovakia—a community of 
some 30,000 having no political connections with the Sudeten German 
Party. Their demands included: special local administrative rights, 
German sections in the proposed Slovak Diet and Educational Depart- 
ment, and the right to use their own language in the courts and in all 
official intercourse. 

The German and Polish press displayed violent indignation at the 
murder of Herr Baierle, the former maintaining that the deed had been 
perpetrated by Czechs. 

Aug. 10.—President Benes discussed matters of procedure with Lord 
Runciman. 

An official broadcast appealed for moderation and an atmosphere 
of coolness and impartiality as the indispensable condition of success for 
Lord Runciman’s mission. The Government, stated the broadcast, had 
welcomed expert criticism, but it was too much to ask that it should 
remain passive under the campaign of insolence which was being con- 
ducted in Germany, and which reacted not only on the Sudeten Germans, 
but also on the Czechs, who had complete freedom to listen to foreign 
broadcasts. 

_ A German aeroplane landed at Reichenberg, 10 miles from the 
German frontier ; the pilot, who said he had lost his way, was told that 
he would be allowed to take off as soon as his bona fide had been established. 

Mr. Sutton Pratt, who had recently been attached to the British 
Legation as an observer, was instructed to investigate immediately 
whether any Czechs were involved in the brawl which caused the death 
of Herr Baierle. 

_ Aug. 11.—The five delegates of the Sudeten German party—Herr 
Kundt and Drs. Peters, Rosche, Sebekovsky, and Schicketanz—held a 
long conversation with Lord Runciman, and afterwards met the members 
of the Czech Coalition Committee. At the latter meeting, it was agreed 
to start negotiations on August 17 on the basis of the Government pro- 
posals and of the Sudeten German memorandum of June 7. 

Despite the presence of a large crowd of political partisans, the 
funeral of Herr Baierle took place without incident at Gutwasser. The 
Sudeten Germans present seemed to accept the fact that the murdered 
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man was the victim of German Social Democrats and not of Czechs, 
for, in his funeral oration, Herr Henlein’s deputy—Herr H. K. Frank— 
emphasized the fact that the German Social Democrats had long ago 
severed their connexion with the German race. The occasion was the 
signal for an outburst of wrath against the Social Democrats in the 
Sudeten German Press. Hitherto favourable to Lord Runciman, it 
began to rebuke him for receiving the delegates of the German Socialists, 
“presumably for his personal satisfaction, as they are of no political 
importance whatever.” 

Two further cases of air trespass by German machines were reported : 
one was the subject of an official protest lodged by the Czech Chargé 
d’Affaires in Berlin. 

Aug. 12.—Lord Runciman received the Hungarian delegates—Count 
Esterhazy, M. Sziill6 and M. Jarosz ; he also received from the delegates 
of the German Social Democrats a memorandum expressing the belief 
that the Sudeten Germans could cooperate economically and culturally, 
irrespective of party interests, and live on good terms with neighbouring 
countries. 

The Association of Czechoslovak Officers, a non-political body 
formed to look after the interests of the officers’ corps in matters of pay, 
allowances, sport, etc., issued in the Weekly Military Gazette a manifesto 
to the effect that the authority of the State must in no circumstances be 
narrowed, undermined or lowered, and that no more concessions must 
be made to dissident parties within the State. 

Aug. 13.—Lord Runciman received a delegation of Sudeten German 
industrial, commercial and financial representatives, and discussed with 
them the economic dislocation caused, in part, by the slump in exports 
of textiles, glass, china and Gablonz ware (which are manufactured by 
Sudeten German rather than by Czech industries) and partly, also, by 
the political or racial prejudice which has occasioned the boycott by 
foreigners of Sudeten goods and Sudeten spas. The delegation pointed 
out that the resultant unemployment in Sudeten areas promoted both 
industrial and political discontent. 

Aug. 14.—German press comment on Runciman mission. (Se 
Germany.) 

The Editor and publisher of the Military Gazette, together with six 
army officers, were charged with publishing a manifesto that had already 
been banned by the Censor. 

Aug. 15.—The Minister for Public Works received from Field 
Marshal Goring a telegram of condolence, in the name of German airmen, 
on the disaster which had befallen a Czechoslovak air-liner near Offenburg, 
Baden. 

Aug. 16.—Father Hlinka, the political and spiritual leader of the 
Slovak Catholics, died at his home in Slovakia. 

Lord Runciman visited Dr. Benes, and, later, saw the Sudeten- 
German leaders at his own request. 

Aug. 17.—The Political Committee of the Cabinet met five delegates 
of the Sudeten German Party to hear the views of the latter upon the 
proposed Nationalities Statute, the amendment to the Languages Act, 
and the Administrative Reform Bill. Though the Sudeten Germans 
adhered firmly to the eight points made in Herr Henlein’s speech at 
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Karlsbad and the Sudeten German Memorandum of June 7, and though 
they spoke of an “‘ unbridgeable gulf ”” between the government’s sugges- 
tions and the Sudeten German demands, they made it clear that the 
door was not closed to further negotiations provided that the Czech press 
ceased its attacks on the Sudeten Germans as a national group. The 
Sudeten-German spokesman, Herr Kundt, complained that the Nationali- 
ties Statute simply proposed a codification of the laws and decrees 
which had led to the present untenable position. ‘“‘ You regard the 
State as your State,’’ he said, “and you do not want to concede the 
other nationalities anything but a subordinate position. . . We must 
warn you that the patience of the German population, who have never 
vet observed a single sign of goodwill on the part of the State, is less 
elastic than our own.” 

Aug. 18.—Lord Runciman conferred for five hours with Herr 
Henlein at the home of Prince Max Egon Hohenlohe in North-West 
Bohemia. 

Aug. 19.—The Prime Minister, M. Hodza, informed Lord Runciman 
that, subject to President Benes’s formal sanction, Germans would be 
appointed to four district Governorships and to the presidency of the 
Regional Court at Eger. M. Hodza added that further appointments 
would follow in a few weeks time. 

The National Union Party, which stands to the extreme right of 
the Government block, passed a resolution declaring that regional! terri- 
torial autonomy must be excluded from the discussion on the nationalities 
problem. 

Aug. 21.—A semi-official statement, published during a lull in the 
negotiations, described the position as “‘ very serious,’’ but commented 
upon the prevalence of a general desire to find a common platform. 

Aug. 22.—Herr Henlein met and conferred with the five Sudeten- 
German delegates who had seen Lord Runciman. 

$0,000 people, among them the Premier, M. Hodza, attended Father 
Hlinka’s funeral in Slovakia. M. Hodza, in his funeral oration, stated 
that the Czechoslovak Government was always ready to give the Slovaks 
the utmost freedom compatible with the Constitution ; Slovak speakers, 
on the other hand, while paying their tribute to the dead man, reiterated 
their demand for the grant of autonomy. 


Danzig 

Aug. 8.—A secret anti-Nazi wireless station broadcast the statement 
that, since the Nazis gained control of Danzig, 8,449 Social Democrats, 
Catholics, and Jews had been sent to concentration camps in Germany, 
3,240 persons were political prisoners in German gaols, and 2,327 had 
disappeared entirely (including Herr Wiechmann, a Social Democrat 
member of the Diet who had been missing since his arrest by Nazi police 
in May, 1937). 

The Gestapo were reported to have raided several Jewish hotels and 
restaurants, and to have made arrests. 


_ Aug. 10.—The British First Lord of the Admiralty visited Danzig 
in the Enchantress. 
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Egypt 

Aug. 10.—By a vote of 61 to 21, the Senate refused the Government 
leave to introduce new taxation by decree law during recess, on the ground 
that such a measure would create a dangerous precedent which might 
be exploited by future Governments. 


Eire 

Aug. 15.—Mr. de Valera, in his capacity as Minister for External 
Affairs, refused a request from the Cobh (Cork) Regatta committee that 
the crew of a British destroyer should take part in the regatta. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 9.—In spite of marked nervousness in the franc rate, M. Daladier 
declared, in a statement to the press, that the financial position was 
satisfactory ; deposits exceeded withdrawals in the savings banks in spite 
of the holiday season, and subscriptions to the National Defence Loan 
were encouraging. Denying rumours of a new currency alignment, he 
stated that the rise in the dollar in no way meant that the present dollar- 
sterling-franc relationship had to be reconsidered. 

Aug. 12.—M. Daladier received a delegation representing Algerian 
agricultural and business interests, the members of which had come to 
Paris to protest at the losses caused to Algerians by the refusal of 
Marseilles dockers to work overtime or on Sundays. An arbitrator was 
appointed to settle the docks dispute. 

M. Patendtre, Minister for National Economy, issued a statement 
to the press explaining that the recent fall in French wholesale prices 
was in the nature of a healthy reaction against a previous excessive 
rise in the price of foodstuffs. The fall was also partly due, he said, to 
the excellent work done by the National Committee on Prices. 

Aug. 18.—M. Daladier made a statement calculated to allay uneasiness 
as to the future of the franc. He condemned the renewed purchase and 
hoarding of gold which was taking place in Europe, and assured the 
public that, despite rumours to the contrary, “the Government 1s 
resolutely hostile both to exchange control and to further devaluation 
of the franc.” 

Aug. 19.—The Marseilles dockers unanimously decided to reject 
the proposals for a settlement of their strike made by the Ministry of 
Labour. The Ministry proposed that the men should once more agree 
to work overtime, on the understanding that negotiations for the adapta- 
tion of their wages to the increased cost of living should begin at once. 

Aug. 21.—M. Daladier, in a speech broadcast to the nation, declared 
that in the interests of national defence, the 40-hour week must be 
modified in certain key industries ; in these, workers must if necessary 
be prepared for a 48-hour schedule. He reminded his listeners that 
national defence was a unity, made up not only of the armed forces ané 
and of foreign alliances but of the industrial and economic strength 
of the nation. He was sure that a French monetary crisis would be 
looked upon as a favourable circumstance by all who wanted war, and 
he therefore exhorted the public to co-operate in promoting activity, 
creating new capital and increasing productivity in proportion to te 
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needs of the State. Frenchmen, he said, must declare a truce to secondary 
differences, and concentrate upon the efforts required to save their 
country. 

In order to prevent delay in the transport of Algerian 
produce to French markets, the Government employed troops to do 
the work of the strikers at Marseilles docks. 

Aug. 22.—In consequence of M. Daladier’s broadcast on the necessity 
for modifying the 40-hour week, the Ministers of Labour and Public 
Works (MM. Ramadier and Frossard) resigned office, to be replaced at 
once by MM. de Monzie and Pomaret. Though the cabinet crisis was 
thus quickly solved, trouble began to threaten M. Daladier from his 
Socialist, Communist, and Trade Unionist supporters. M. Duclos, 
Secretary-General of the Communist party, demanded a meeting of the 
“Delegation of the Left ’—that is, the inter-party committee of the 
Front Populaire—while the Executive Committee of the C.G.T. passed 
a resolution calling on all its organisations “‘ to keep calm and remain 
vigilant, with a view to any action which might be decided upon for 
the defence of the 40-hour week or of the social laws.’”’ On the other 
hand, the Paris press, from the extreme Right up to and including the 
(Euvre, praised M. Daladier’s courage and initiative. 

The Marseilles dockers returned to work while their representatives 
and the master stevedores jointly examined the terms of a new decree, 
providing for new hours of work and wage increases, which had been 
submitted to them by M. Ramadier before he resigned office. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 9.—Article by M. Blum on non-intervention in Spain. (See 
Spain. The Powers and Non-Intervention.) 

Aug. 11.—Protest lodged in Tokyo re damage to the French cathedral 
at Canton. (See Japan.) 

Conversation between Count Ciano and M. Blondel. (See Jtaly. 
External affairs.) 

Aug. 12.—In consequence of the refusal of the Italian Government 
to allow the usual tourist facilities for Italians visiting France, the French 
Government announced its decision to issue no collective passports for 
French parties visiting Italy. 

Aug. 14.—The Paris press, while drawing attention to the fact that 
the French Minister in Prague had been permitted to go on leave, rejected 
alarmist interpretations of the German military manoeuvres. 

Aug. 15.—French and Italian tourist traffic on the Franco-Italian 
frontier was reported to be at a standstill, almost the only French 
travellers entering Italy being those bound either to destinations beyond 
Italy or to the Vatican City. 

In a statement to l’Epoque, the Japanese Ambassador, M. Sugimura, 
said that he anticipated an improvement in Franco-Japanese relations. 
As things stood, the chief stumbling blocks were the Franco-Soviet 
pact and the arms traffic on the border of French Indo-China. When 
reminded that the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo agreement had made France 
apprehensive, he pointed out that it had been directed solely against 
the Comintern. He added: “ One cannot collaborate with the Germans. 
They are much too rigid. They lack comprehension.” 
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Aug. 16.—Rumours of an impending change in the sterling-dollar 
relationship resulting from the Anglo-American trade negotiations caused 
weakness in the franc, which was enhanced by the publication of depressing 
Treasury figures for the first half of the year. 

Visit of General Vuillemin to German manceuvres. (See Germany 

Aug. 22.—Comment on the Burgos Government’s reply to the 
British plan for the withdrawal of volunteers. (See Spain. The Powers 
and Non-Intervention.) 

Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Aug. 9.—Stock Exchange prices underwent a sharp decline. (See 
Special Note.) 

The Wiener Neueste Nachrichten stated that 40,000 Jews had applied 
for passports in Vienna, 30,000 successfully. 

It was announced that all privately owned motor-lorries of two tons 
and over had been conscripted for three months. This order was believed 
to be connected with the work on frontier fortifications. 

Aug. 11.—General von Fritsch, who had been deposed on February 4 
from the post of Commander-in-Chief of the German Army, was re- 
instated with the rank of Colonel-in-Chief of the 12th Artillery Regiment. 
In the letter appointing him to his new post, the Fiihrer praised his “ high 
services in war and peace,” and his “ unremitting labours for the re- 


construction of the German army.”’ His rehabilitation was warmly 
welcomed in army circles. 
Aug. 12.—Restrictions on the liberty of members of foreign naval 


or military forces travelling in Germany. (See Great Britain.) 

Reservists of all ages began to join the colours for large-scale 
manceuvres. Simultaneously, the Paris press drew attention to the 
fact that the area forbidden to foreigners on the German side of the 
Franco-German frontier had been extended. 

In view of the excellence of the German wheat harvest, Field Marshal 
Géring, as Commissioner for the Four Year Plan, announced an order 
for the immediate construction of capacious barns and elevators for the 
storage of grain. 

The Berlin Bourse continued to show a steady decline. 

An article on the Aryanisation of business, published in the Dew/sche 
Volkswirt, suggested means by which Jews could be driven from business 
with the least disturbance and the greatest dispatch. Amongst other 
devices, the writer of the article recommended generalisation of a process 
already adopted in Austria by the “ Society for promoting the Aryan 
Retail Leather and Novelty Trade,’’ whereby Jewish shops engaged in 
the trade were reported to the society, which sent experts to value the 
stock. Aryan leather dealers from the district were then invited to 
inspect and purchase the goods, whereupon the Jewish shops could be 
closed without delay. 

Aug. 14.—As a result of the manoeuvres which involved, amongst 
other steps, the calling-up of 750,000 reservists, the requisitioning 0! 
motor vehicles, the cancellation of leave in certain government ser 
vices, and the special registration of the addresses of doctors and 
nurses, a certain uneasiness was reported from Berlin. 
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All reference to the manoeuvres was suddenly hushed in the German 
press. At the same time, all newspapers expressed indignation at 
reports of unusual troop movements published in foreign and especially 
in French papers. (See France.) 

The German press launched a fresh attack on Czechoslovakia on the 
sore of the manifesto published by the Association of Czechoslovak 
oficers. (See Czechoslovakia.) The newspapers also expressed im- 
patience at the slow tempo of Lord Runciman’s mission, together with 
fear that this might not be the neutral body which it claimed to be, but 
rather a delegation engaged in furthering British commercial interests 
in Central and South-Eastern Europe, to the detriment of those of 
Germany. 

It was reported from Warsaw that one German miner was killed, and 
a number of others were wounded, in a clash between the Gestapo and 
groups of miners following the distribution of anti-Nazi leaflets in German 
silesia. The Gestapo made 500 arrests. 

Aug. 15.—A further heavy fali took place on the Berlin Bourse, 
particularly in steel and armament, coal and building shares. (See 
Special Note.) 

- Herr Hitler paid an unexpected visit to Berlin and attended man- 
uvres 40 miles south-west of the capital. He afterwards conferred with 
ministers and army officials. 

The press, while maintaining its silence on the subject of the man- 
cuvres, blossomed into anti-war articles. In the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Dr. Silex stated that, “‘ there need be no war whatever. It need 
hardly be said that we do not desire one. We even go farther. We 
regard a war not only as damaging and dangerous, but as superfluous and 
unnecessary.’’ He added that it was for Great Britain, rather than 
France, to temper Czech intransigeance. “ Fatalists who regard war 
as inevitable do Chamberlain and Halifax an ill-service.”’ 

Official condolences on Czechoslovak air disaster. (See Czech- 
slovakia.) 

It was announced that five former Austrian judges had been dis- 
missed their posts on account of excessive stringency with Nazis before 
the Anschluss. 

Foreign newspaper correspondents reported from Berlin that 
special trains leaving for the Rhineland frontier districts were filled 
with ““ labour conscripts ’’ who were not allowed to talk to strangers, but 
who were obviously being launched with mixed feelings into an unknown 
adventure for an indefinite time. 

The press was at pains to emphasise the un-called for nature of 
the anxiety felt in other countries on the score of the German manoeuvres. 
The Berliner Tageblatt referred to ‘“‘ summer nervousness ’’ and to the 
sensationalism of “ ill-intentioned French journalists.” 

Aug. 17.—Prices on the Berlin Stock Exchange again plunged 
downwards, the weakest securities being those connected with Central 
Lurope. 

The weekly newspaper Die Wehrmacht, published by the German 
High Command, devoted a whole issue to naval matters and, in 
particular, to the reconstruction of the German fleet. The chief article, 
by Admiral Guse, head of the Naval Operations Staff, indicated that 
vermany intended to build up to the limit prescribed in the Anglo- 
verman Naval Agreement. 
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After three days of precipitous fall, prices on the Berlin Stock 
Exchange showed a greater measure of stability. 

Aug. 19.—The Vélkische Beobachter announced new orders from the 
Ministry of the Interior placing further restrictions on Catholic parochial 
schools in Austria. It was reported from Vienna that, despite Cardina] 
Innitzer’s efforts to further the negotiations in progress between Herr 
Biirchel and the church authorities, Roman Catholic quarters in Austria 
regarded the position as unsatisfactory. 

The Ministers of Justice and the Interior issued a joint decree 
ruling that Jews must in future take recognisably Jewish christian 
names, such as Israel and Sarah, and not attempt to conceal their race 
by using Aryan names. 

It was announced that free access to their strong boxes in German 
banks would in future be denied to Jews and Aryans married to Jewesses. 
Such boxes could only be opened in the presence of the police. 

Three men were executed in Berlin for the betrayal of military secrets, 
bringing the number of such executions up to 21 for the year 1938. 

Herr Hitler visited the manoeuvres in Eastern Pomerania. The 
press maintained its silence on the subject of the manceuvres, though 
the Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung published two pages of photographs of 
the famous Imperial Army manceuvres of 1913. 

Aug. 21.—A decree issued in Berlin ordered the establishment of 
a special court in Vienna for the trial of those members of the Austrian 
régime who, according to Nazi ideas, had offended against the people or the 
law. It was officially stated that the decree would apply only to the 
“‘ greatest lawbreakers’’; these were presumed to include Herr von 
Schuschnigg and the ex-Mayor of Vienna, Dr. Schmitz. 

At the opening of the Eastern Fair at K6nigsberg, Dr. Funk, the 
Minister of Economics, made reference to the recent slump on the German 
Stock Exchange. (See Special Note.) He also attacked Mr. Cordell 
Hull’s statement that exchange and other commercial restrictions caused 
a diminution of world trade, pointing out that the trade agreements 
of recent years between Germany and South Eastern Europe had led, 
on the contrary, to a large increase in the volume of goods bought and 
sold. He repeated the often-heard warning to the Western Powers 
that any attempt to improve their position in Central Europe by the 
granting of credits would not be welcomed by Germany. 

It was understood that a meeting between Field Marshal Goring 
and leaders of German business and industry had led to the establishment 
of a Food Council for warding against the unequal distribution of food- 
stuffs throughout the Reich, as also against sudden shortages in given 
areas. 

Aug. 22.—Notices posted all over Germany ordered all ex-officers 
of the German Army to register with the police before September 20; 
the only exceptions admitted were men of the rank of major-general or 
over, or those aged 65 or more. A second notice required members of 
the military class of 1913 to report for registration. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 9.—Marshal Balbo, Governor-General of Libya and Marshal 
of the Italian Air Force, arrived on a visit to Field Marshal Goring. 
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Conversation between Herr von Ribbentrop and the Japanese 
Ambassador ve Manchukuo Border Dispute. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 11.—Air trespass on Czech frontier. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

Aug. 14.—Marshal Balbo visited Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden and 
afterwards left by car for Italy. 

Swiss pamphlet on Germany and the next war. (See Switzerland.) 

Aug. 16.—General Vuillemin, Chief of the French Air Staff, arrived 
in Berlin for a five-day official visit. The German press devoted much 
space to his arrival. 

General Vuillemin and his colleagues of the French air staff visited 
the Richthofen Squadron at Déberitz. 

Aug. 17.—Speaking at a luncheon of the German-American Chamber 
of Commerce, Herr Brinkmann, State Secretary at the Ministry of 
Economics, put forward a plea for brisker trade with the United States. 
Germany, he said, could take up many of the United States’ surplus raw 
materials; for instance, she could treble her purchase of American 
cotton. Further, if she could sell enough goods to America, she would 
be ready to bring about an improvement in the service of her debt to 
America. 

The Foreign Ministry retorted, through its mouthpiece the Deutsche 
Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz, to Mr. Cordell Hull’s broadcast 
of the previous day. The article deplored the departure of American 
foreign policy from the principles of neutrality and non-intervention, 
and condemned the ‘‘ narrowness of outlook ” which caused the United 
States to extol their own “ideal individual freedom ”’ and their own 

valuable political and social institutions ’’ as a panacea for the world’s 
ills. 

Decline of German aeroplanes by Brazilian government. (See 
Brazil.) 

Captain James Kendrick, British passport control officer at the 
Consulate in Vienna, was arrested near Freilassing (Salzburg), taken to 
Gestapo headquarters, and detained. The German Propaganda Ministry 
stated that he was “‘ heavily under suspicion.”’ 

Aug. 18.—The British Government asked for an explanation of 
Captain Kendrick’s arrest. 

_ General Vuillemin was received by Herr Hitler at the Reich 
Chancellery. 

The German press, commenting at length upon the stand made by 
the Sudeten German leaders in their interview with the Czech authorities 
see Czechoslovakia) supported the Sudeten case, affirming that “ only 
complete reconstruction and the setting right of an injustice which cries 
to heaven will suffice.” 

_ Aug. 21.—The Hungarian Regent, Admiral Horthy, entered Germany 
via her new Ostmark on his way to visit Herr Hitler at Kiel. 

Captain J. T. Kendrick was released by the Gestapo, but 
was requested to leave the Reich within 24 hours. He at once left 
ior Hungary. The charge against him was espionage, and it was under- 
stood that, in a conversation with the British Ambassador, Baron von 
Weizdécker, who was acting for Herr von Ribbentrop during his absence, 
had stated that the German Government took a grave view of the case, 
and must ask for an assurance that it would not occur again. The 
berman press alleged that Captain Kendrick had confessed to espionage. 

The French General Vuillemin left Berlin by air for Paris. 
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Aug. 22.—Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary, was received at 
Kiel by Herr Hitler and many members of his Government. After 
Madame Horthy had launched the 18,000 ton cruiser Prinz Eugen, 
tactfully named after the Italian-born officer who served the Hapsburgs 
against Ottoman attacks, the Admiral attended a review of 117 vessels 
of the German fleet in the Baltic. Upon the announcement of the 
vessel’s name, Dr. Seyss-Inquart, speaking as Statthalter of Austria, 
thanked the Fiihrer for a name which evoked “ that German past in 
which Germany, acting as a whole, finally repelled an attack of the 
Orient upon the Occident. It was the goodwilled States of Mid-Europe,” 
he said, “‘ which, rightly recognising their indissoluble community with 
the German Reich,—a community ordained by fate—marched to their 
own well-being and to the liberation of the Danubian peoples.”’ 


Great Britain 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Aug. 10.—Ariglo-American Agreement ve Canton and Enderby 
Islands. (See U.S.A.) , 

Mr. MacDonald’s statement ve Maltese Constitution. (See Malia.) 

Diplomatic representations to Italian Government re allegations of 
intervention in Spain; Sir Robert Hodgson’s representations to the 
Burgos administration ve the British plan ; his protest against the attack 
on the Lake Lugano, and the Barcelona Government’s communication 
to the French and British envoys re the British plan. (See Spain. The 
Powers and Non-Intervention.) 

Japanese Embassy’s statement on Manchukuo border dispute. (See 
Special Note.) 

Aug. 11.—Mr. MacDonald’s broadcast re Palestine. (See Palestine.) 

At a meeting of the Committee of British Shipowners trading with 
Spain, the members resolved to send a deputation to the Prime Minister 
pointing out their dissatisfaction with the present position, and with the 
proposed commission of inquiry into the bombing of British vessels in 
Spanish ports. They argued that if, as was suggested, the inquiry were 
conducted in private in insurgent territory, and involved (i) the exclusion 
of British shipowners ; (ii) the exclusion of evidence from persons residing 
in Spanish Government territory ; and (iii) tacit acceptance of the fact 
that General Franco had given no promise to pay compensation, the 
plan would establish a precedent that threatened to endanger the rights 
of British shipping throughout the world. 

It was understood that, in reply to an enquiry from the Governments 
of the Danubian States, the British Government had made clear that it 
did not propose to withdraw its representatives from the International 
Commission for the Control of Danubian Navigation. 

Aug. 12.—The War Office announced that, in view of a German 
Government measure prohibiting certain zones to the serving officers 
of foreign regular armies, British travellers showing a military rank 
on their passports would be advised to secure special certificates from the 
office of the German Consulate General. 

Aug. 13.—The Government issued a statement designed to dispose 
of the controversy between Whitehall and the Committee of British 
Shipowners Trading with Spain, announcing that General Franco had 
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,ereed to pay compensation wherever an attack was found to be deliberate, 
and that an assumption “that evidence would not be accepted from 
persons living in Spanish Government territory was incorrect. 

Aug. 16.—The terms of the Anglo-German Transfer (Supplementary) 
joreement of August 13, 1938, were published as a White Paper 


(md. 5829). ey. 
Aug. 17.—Arrest of British passport officer in Vienna. (See 


Germany.) 

Aug. 18.—The Committee of British Shipowners trading with Spain, 
which represented 54 shipping companies, addressed a letter to the 
Prime Minister asking what was the position in regard to General Franco’s 
promise to pay compensation. At the same time, the committee issued 
, statement announcing that it had not yet been able to meet Foreign 
Office representatives, but that without a categorical promise by General 
Franco accepting in principle to pay compensation, it would be a waste 
of time for the shipowners to negotiate about the form of the proposed 
enquiry. 

; Representations to the Italian Government re fresh intervention in 
Spain. (See Italy.) 

Aug. 19.—Hungarian tribute to British policy. (See Hungary.) 

Aug. 20.—Request for renewal of Anglo-Japanese talks. (See Japan.) 

Aug. 22.—Publication of General Franco’s reply to British plan. 
See Special Note.) 

Comment on General Franco’s reply to the British plan for 
the withdrawal of volunteers. (See Spain. The Powers and Non- 
Intervention.) 

The Committee of British shipowners issued a statement pointing 
out that the grant of full belligerent rights to General Franco, as opposed 
to the limited rights offered in the British plan, would entitle the in- 
surgents, under the theory of ‘‘ continuous voyage,”’ to seize any neutral 
British vessels, even on voyages unconnected with Spain, and to condemn 
them in their prize courts which, contrary to international practice, did 
not allow the neutral owners to appear to defend their vessels and goods. 

Japanese Foreign Office statement on British interests in China. 


(See Japan.) 


Greece 

Aug. 21.—In execution of the Agreement of Salonika signed on 
July 31 between the Balkan Entente and Bulgaria, Greek troops formally 
occupied the Maritza zone of Western Thrace, establishing their head- 
quarters at Alexandropoulis [Dedeagatch]. (See also Turkey.) 


. 14.—Dr. Csomoss, manager of the Hungarian Nazi party, 
resigned from the party on the ground that it was receiving financial 
lelp from abroad, and that Hungarians whose sole interest lay in the 
Spiritual and material welfare of the Magyar people were being excluded 


Aug. 17.—In connexion with the two day exhibition of the Crown 
i St. Stephen, held to celebrate the gooth anniversary of the death of 
Hungary’s first King, a congress representing the 4,000,000 Magyars 
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living abroad was opened in Budapest. The congress consisted of 670 
delegates representing Magyars living in 25 countries. 

Aug. 19.—Speaking at the general meeting of the Independent 
Small Farmers party (the main Opposition party in the Hungarian 
House of Deputies), the leader, M. Eckhardt, paid a tribute to the mora| 
basis of British policy, and welcomed British rearmament as contributing 
to British leadership in Europe in general and in Danubian affairs jp 
particular. He also paid a tribute to Mr. Cordell Hull. 

Aug. 20.—106 Nazis were arrested in the streets of Budapest on 
charges of attempting to cause disorders during the St. Stephen’s Day 
celebrations. 

Aug. 21.—Visit of Admiral Horthy to Germany. (See Germany, 
External Affairs.) j 

Aug. 22.—It was announced that 33 omnibus drivers in the service 
of the City of Budapest, who had stopped their vehicles for several 
minutes on August Ig in order to protest against the dictum which 
prohibited public employees from joining the National Socialist party, 
were to be prosecuted under the Defence of Public Order Act of 1921. 


India 

Aug. 9.—The Central Legislative Assembly carried by 71 votes to 33 
a Congress member’s vote of censure on the Government for its 
acquiescence in the increase in the India defence charges following 
Mr. Hore-Belisha’s proposals for new conditions of service for competent 
army officers. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 11.—It was announced that the Jewish mayor of Trieste had 
resigned, to be replaced by the “ Aryan ”’ deputy-mayor. 

Aug. 12.—Signor Starace said that Fascist racial policy would be 
based on five points, upon each of which a programme of study would be 
drawn up by the National Institute of Fascist Culture. The points 
were :—(1I) The definition of the typical and permanent characteristics 
of the Italian race from ancient Rome to the present day; (2) The 
establishment, continuation, and development of the Fascist policy for 
the defence of the race. Measures would be taken and institutes founded 
for the protection and improvement of the moral and physical well-being 
of the Italian people; (3) New and important aspects of the problem 
resulting from the conquest of the Empire; (4) The racial problem in 
relation to the “ spiritual self-sufficiency ” of the nation ; (5) The Jewish 
problem throughout the world and in Italy. . 

Aug. 14.—Anti-Jewish articles continued to appear in the Italian 
press. A leader in the Turin Gazzetta del Popolo declared that the “ fun- 
damental fact ” explaining the present anti-Jewish campaign in Italy was 
the increasingly close “‘alliance’”’ between the Jews and the British 
Empire. The writer traced a long-standing connexion between Puritan- 
ism and Jewry, arguing that this had resulted in the establishment 0! 
the British Empire, since the Jews had been able to realise through that 
Empire ‘‘ the promise of the Talmud which confers on them the dominion 
over the goods of all peoples.” This alliance, continued the article, had 
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functioned against Italy in the Abyssinian war, and was still manifest 
in the opposition displayed by international Jewry towards “ the three 
states which oppose the Anglo-Saxon world political system.” Italy, 
therefore, was obliged to react against Anglo-Jewish machinations. 

Aug. 17.—It was announced that the Italian Royal Academy had 
opened a competition for the best design for ‘‘ a Christ-Catholic shrine, 
to be erected on Spanish soil in a place where the battle was most 
sanguinary and the holocaust of the Italian Legionaries most generous 
in defence of Latin civilisation and of Spanish independence.” 

A violent attack on France, from the pen of Signor Gayda, appeared 
in the earlier (rural district) editions of the Giornale d'Italia, but was 
not printed in the Roman edition of the paper, while confiscation of all 
available copies took place in the provinces. This was the first time 
that Signor Gayda’s writings were publicly known to have been censored. 

It was announced that, in anticipation of the Duce’s proposed visit to 
Trieste, many Jews were resigning from important Trieste industries and 
insurance companies. 

Aug. 18.—The British Chargé d’Affaires (Sir Noel Charles) called 
on Count Ciano. It was reported that the object of the visit was to 
investigate the persistent reports of increased Italian help to General 
Franco. 

The Duce paid a flying visit to the island of Pantelleria, where he 
inspected the fortifications and promised the inhabitants to settle ‘‘ the 
problems of the island.” : 

Italian press comment on President Roosevelt’s guarantee of 
Canadian territory described danger to Canada as “ imaginary,”’ and 
hazarded the view that the President’s assurance might ultimately 
loosen the bonds between London and Ottawa instead of rendering those 
between London and Washington closer. 

Aug. 19.—The Duce received Signor Alessi, editor of the Piccolo 
of Trieste, and learnt from him of the ‘“ imminent reorganisation ’’ of 
the paper, whereby its founder and chief shareholder, Senator Mayer, 
who is of Jewish extraction though not a practising Jew, was to be 
displaced by an “‘ Aryan ’”’ manager. 

Aug. 21.—Count Ciano and Sir Noel Charles held a further meeting 
on the subject of Spain. For the first time, the Italian press made 
reference to the meeting, coupling it with brief mention of foreign 
reports that Italian war material was still entering Spanish territory, 
and with long diatribes against the supply of war material via France 
to Barcelona. 

A complicated questionnaire, leaving no loopholes for evasive 
answers, was distributed to all Italian families known to be of 
Jewish or partly Jewish blood, in order that a census taken at midnight 
on August 22 should record the exact composition of each such family. 

Aug. 22.—Comment on General Franco’s reply to the British Plan 
for the withdrawal of Volunteers. (See Spain. The Powers and Non- 
Intervention.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


_ Aug. 9.—Following conversations which he had had with M. Bonnet 
in Paris at the beginning of the month, M. Blondel, French Chargé 
d’Affaires, called on Count Ciano. He was understood to have corrected 
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reports in the Italian press that France had re-opened, or intended to 
re-open, the French-Spanish frontier, or that 8,000 men had recently 
been allowed to enter Spain. No reference was made to a resumption 
of talks regarding a French-Italian Agreement. 
Marshal Balbo’s visit to Germany. (See Germany. External A ffairs.) 
Aug. 10.—British diplomatic representations re alleged Italian 
intervention in Spain. (See Spain. The Powers and Non-Intervention ) 
Aug. 12.—Dispute with France over tourist visas. (See France.) 
Aug. 13.—Marshal Balbo’s visit to the Fiihrer. (See Germany.) 
Aug. 14.—A_ semi-official despatch describing Italian air attacks 
on Spanish Republican territory referred, for the first time, to the 
“Legionary Aviation of the Balearics.” The despatch, dated from 
Palma, Majorca, referred to raids by flights of from five to ten bombers 
on Valencia, Alicante and Barcelona and on various important railways. 
Aug. 16.—A casualty list published in Rome gave the names of 159 
further Italians killed in Spain. a 
Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d’ Italia, launched a new attack on the 
“‘ sadistic and furious hammer strokes ’’ which had for many years been 


“rained by Frenchmen and French newspapers” on Italy and every- 
thing Italian. 


Japan 

Aug. 9.—Conversation between the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin 
and Herr von Ribbentrop ve Manchukuo Border Dispute. (See Special 
Note.) 

Aug. 10.—The Chinese allegation that poison gas had been used in 
the Yangtze area was categorically. denied by the War Office and the 
Admiralty. 

Statement issued by Japanese Embassy in London ; and agreement 
reached in Moscow for the cessation of hostilities on Manchukuo border. 
(See Special Note.) 

Aug. 11.—Meeting of Japanese consular and diplomatic representa- 
tives in the Levant. (See Turkey.) 

The French Ambassador in Tokyo lodged a protest about the bombard- 
ment by the Japanese of the French cathedral at Canton. It was under- 
stood that the Japanese Consul at Hankow had offered reparations 
amounting to 4 million francs (£22,350) but that French circles estimated 
the damage at double this sum. 

Aug. 12.—Negotiations over commission for re-demarcation of Soviet 
Manchukuo frontier. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 13.—Incident on Soviet frontier ; Soviet estimate of Japanese 
forces. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 14.—The Police Department of Karafuto (Japanese Sakhalin 
reported that, on August 12, Soviet infantrymen, hiding in the grass on 
the Soviet side of the border, had opened fire on a small party of 
Japanese who were visiting the border area, and had seriously wounded 
one Japanese policeman. 

Aug. 15.—Statement on relations with France made by Ambassador 
in Paris. (See France.) 
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Aug. 16.—The Cabinet approved a “ policy for settling with the China 
incident ’’ formulated by the Prime Minister’s conference. According 
to an announcement subsequently issued to the press, the policy covered 
decisions regarding: (1) the necessary steps to be taken to ensure the 
collapse of the Chiang Kai-shek régime and reconstruction of the new 
(hina; (2) the diplomacy to be adopted to meet the situation arising 
from the ‘‘ incident’ ; and (3) even more stringent mobilization of the 
national resources, material and spiritual, in order to carry on protracted 
hostilities and finally establish permanent peace in East Asia. 

Aug. 18.—One newspaper only devoted space to Mr. Cordell Hull’s 
speech, which the Japanese press tended to write off as “a warning to 
Europe,” or, alternatively, as a new instance of words, unaccompanied 
by deeds, from the mouth of an Anglo-Saxon statesman. 

_ Aug. 20.—The newspaper Asahi, giving a version of the talks which 
had taken place on August 17 between the Foreign Minister and the 
British Ambassador, reported that the former had emphasized that Great 
Britain must ‘‘ accept the new phase in Far Eastern conditions.’’ Re- 
ports from Tokyo also stated that Japan had taken exception to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech of July 26, referring to British interests in China, 
and that the Foreign Minister had urged that the British authorities 
should exercise more patience in putting forth their claims, in order to 
allow this unfavourable impression to wear off. He had added that his 
Government as such had no complaint against Great Britain ; public 
opinion only was incensed. The British Ambassador was understood 
to have drawn Japanese attention to the fact that no loan to China was 
contemplated, and to have asked for an early date of renewal of Anglo- 
Japanese discussions on the Chinese situation. 

Aug. 22.—Disagreement with Soviets over Manchukuo Border 
Commission. (See Special Note.) 

In answer to press questions about a “ re-orientation”’ of Japan’s 
foreign policy of conciliating the western Powers interested in China, 
Foreign Office officials stated that no change had taken place. They 
added that the Government “ had no intention whatever of rejecting the 
British claims,” and that, contrary to statements current in the press, 
General Ugaki was anxious to pursue a “ prudent’”’ and conciliatory 
policy, as being the course most likely to induce other powers to withdraw 
their support, moral or otherwise, from the Chiang Kai-Shek régime. The 
foreign correspondents to whom this statement was made drew attention, 
in their reports, to the fact that Japanese public opinion was now con- 
vinced that Japan had vastly outstripped the western nations as a factor 
in Far Eastern affairs, and that concessions to the west were no longer 
suitable or necessary. 


League of Nations 


Aug. 9.—The Chinese Permanent Delegate, Dr. Hoo Chi-tsai, was 
stated to have protested to the Secretary-General against the use of 
poison gas in China by the Japanese. The Chinese allegations were 
based on a report signed by a British surgeon in the Nanchang General 
Hospital, and related to hostilities in the Matung area, on the Yangtze 
ront, between July 2 and 5. 

_ It was understood that the report would be transmitted to the Far 
Eastern Advisory Committee as well as to all States members. 
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Aug. 10.—It was learnt that the question of the protection of civilian 
populations against aerial bombardment had, at the Spanish Government's 
request, been placed on the Agenda of the Assembly. 

Aug. 11.—It was announced that Poland had decided to dispense 
with a Permanent Delegate at Geneva. 


Malta 

Aug. 10.—Referring to the new Constitution in a statement made 
before his departure, the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Malcolm MacDonald) 
said that a number of details still remained to be settled. He had had 
useful conversations on these matters with the leaders of political opinion, 
which conversations would be continued by the Governor. As soon 
as possible after their termination, Draft Letters Patent would be drawn 
up for presentation to His Majesty, and the details of the new Constitution 


would be published. 


The Netherlands 

Aug. 22.—The thirty-fourth conference of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union was opened at the Hague by the Premier of the Netherlands, 
Dr. Colijn. 


New Zealand 

Aug. 1g.—Speaking in the House of Representatives, the Opposition 
leader, Mr. Adam Hamilton, criticised Mr. W. J. Jordan (who had 
represented New Zealand at Geneva in the previous May) for a speech 
in which he had advanced views at variance with the rest of the 


Commonwealth as to the latitude to be allowed to the separate govern- 
ments in the matter of recognising Abyssinia. In reply, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Savage, denied any possibility of cleavage in the Empire. 
“We do nothing at the League,” he said, “‘ that we have not already 
discussed with the British Government and with the High Commissioner.” 


Palestine 

Aug. 8.—Eight arrests were made in an encounter between armed 
Arabs and a military police patrol near Nablus. 

A Jew was mortally wounded near Givat Shaul ; a fine and curfew 
were imposed on the village of his assailant. 

Other outrages occurred, involving the death of four Arabs. 

Aug. 9.—A Special Gazette announcement stated that the High 
Commissioner was empowered under the Municipalities Ordinance to 
nominate town clerks directly. This was believed to be a preliminary 
to the nomination of an Englishman as town clerk of Jerusalem. 

Jewish supernumerary police captured three members of a band 
which had raided a settlement on the Plain of Sharon. 

A car carrying arms, ammunition and bombs was stopped on the 
Lebanese side of the frontier, and two passengers, both of them Palestinian 
subjects, were arrested by the Lebanese police. ; 

Two British soldiers were wounded near Jenin, when a land-mine 
exploded under an Army lorry. 

Aug. 10.—A band of armed men invaded and robbed the local 
branch of Barclay’s Bank at Nablus. 
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Aug. 11.—Mr. Malcolm MacDonald saw representatives of the 
Jewish Agency in order to inform them of the object of his visit to Palestine. 
He also saw Dr. Tannous, head of the Arab Centre in London. Later, 
in a broadcast delivered from London, he stated that he had paid his 
fying visit chiefly in order to discuss with the high Commissioner and 
General Haining the question of public security in the territory. He 
emphasized the difficulty of their task and the lapse of time which would 
probably be required before it could reach fulfilment. ‘“‘ It may be,” 
he added, ‘‘ that it cannot be fully accomplished until policy has been 
fnally settled and carried into effect.” 

Aug. 12.—Though the general security situation was reported to be 
considerably easier, further outrages, all of them perpetrated by Arabs, 
were reported from most parts of the territory. 

Aug. 13.—A British officer was shot at and killed while motoring 
along the road between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Arrests of several 
armed Arabs were made in the neighbourhood of Jewish settlements. 

Aug. 14.—A British soldier was wounded in an encounter with an 
Arab band slightly north of Jerusalem. Another Arab band successfully 
ambushed a Jewish bus on Mount Carmel, killing six passengers, while 
further Jews were injured when a truck in which they were travelling to 
work struck a land-mine at Tel-Mond, near Tel-Aviv. 

Aug. 15.—The Partition Commission, sitting in private, held the first 
of its resumed hearings in London. 

Aug. 16.—A British officer ‘was killed and two other ranks wounded 
when their car, proceeding along an unfrequented track near Acre, 
exploded a land mine. Arab casualties were reported at two points 
on the coastal plain, and in the Old City of Jerusalem. 

An Arab band which attacked the gaol at Athlit succeeded in 
abducting six Jews and wounding a British inspector and an Arab 
warder. An Arab post office employee at Nablus was robbed of mail 
including a packet containing £P2,000, and three murders were perpetrated 
respectively at Haifa, near Beisan and in Jerusalem. 

Aug. 18.—An engagement between troops and Arabs in the Acre 
sub-district resulted in the death of two British soldiers and thirty-seven 
Arab bandits. Ten Arab railway workers who had been kidnapped four 
days previously returned to their headquarters, but stated that they had 
been warned to leave Government employ. 

Aug. 19.—A large band of armed Arabs attacked the town of Hebron 
and, upon failing to rob the safes at Barclays Bank and the Post Office, 
set both buildings on fire. They then attacked the police post in the 
Old City, and were not driven from the town until reinforcements arrived 
‘rom Jerusalem. Three members of the Jewish family who had been 
kidnapped at Athlit, as also a Jewish foreman captured nearer to Haifa, 
returned to their homes stating that their Arab captors had treated them 
we care and courtesy, and that they had been asked to inform the police 

{ their good treatment. 

Aug. 22.—A skirmish between British police and Arabs took place 
ear Beisan, and further instances of sniping were reported from the 
ewish areas behind Jaffa and round Rishon-le-Zion. Police raided the 
premises of a Revisionist club at Tei Aviv and arrested a Jew carrying 
2 revolver and ammunition. 





Paraguay 

Aug. 10.—Following a plebiscite on the Chaco peace terms, during 
which 113,309 votes were cast in favour of the treaty, and 11,825 agains; 
it, the Paraguayan Government ratified the treaty. 


Poland 

Aug. 11.—Abolition of post of Permanent Delegate at Geneva, 
(See League of Nations.) 

Aug. 15.—It was reported that large peasant demonstrations aj] 
over the country on the anniversary of the Victory of the Vistula (1920 
had advocated a general strike as a gesture against the present régime 
and in favour of democratic government. 


Rumania 

Aug. 18.—An agreement was signed at Sinaia by delegates of Great 
Britain, France and Rumania, regarding the powers of the European 
Commission of the Danube (the body which wields authority over th 
river from Braila to the sea). In order that future arrangements shoul; 
be compatible with the sovereign rights of Rumania, the agreement 
provided for the transfer to the Rumanian Government of all authority 
over the port of Sulina, the technical work in the Danube mouth, and the 
corps of pilots ; the Rumanian State was also to deal with questions of 
infringement of the navigation regulations. 


South Africa 

Aug. 10.—In a statement on the Budget, Mr. Havenga announced 
a surplus of {4,352,000 for the previous year, and estimated expenditure 
for the current year at £42,846,000, and revenue, on the existing basis of 
taxation, at £41,794,000. By reducing the abatement in income-tax 
from 30 to 20 per cent., and carrying forward part of last year’s surplus, 
the deficit would be reduced to about £100,000. 

Mr. Havenga explained that the £70,000 entered as loan estimates 
for defence was only a preliminary sum, and that it would later be neces- 
sary to seek a much higher appropriation. 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Aug. 9.—Republican troops crossed the River Segre below Balaguer, 
in Lérida Province, and penetrated some distance into insurgent territory 
in the face of stiff resistance. ; 

A Republican communiqué reported heavy fighting on the Estrema- 
dura front, and claimed the repulse of insurgent attacks. 
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Insurgent reports stated that General Queipo de Llano’s Army of the 


South had advanced south, along a 25-mile front, from Castuera, 1 
Badajoz Province, towards Almaden, gaining control of a large cerea 
growing area. 

The Republican “ pocket ” between Mequinenza and Fayon, on the 
Ebro front, was stated to have disappeared, as a result of insurgent comb- 
ing operations. 
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Aug. 10.—In operations along the Segre, designed to outflank 
alaguer, the Republicans cut the Balaguer-Lérida highway. 
Aug. 11.—The Nationalists improved their position near Gandesa, 
n the Ebro, and continued their advance in Estremadura, where they 
cupied a rich agricultural and pastoral region on the line of the river 
Fuadalipejo. 
Farther south, General Queipo de Llano’s forces occupied a mountain 
system at the northern end of the railway to Belmez. These movements 
ught virtually the whole province of Badajoz under nationalist control, 


Aug. 14.—Heavy fighting was reported on three fronts. In 
Estremadura, General Queipo de Llano’s forces advanced to within 30 
f the valuable mercury mines at Almaden, but, in the difficult 
ountry before him, the Republican resistance to his attacks was said to 
be stifiening. On the Ebro front, too, the Republicans were said to be 
jolding their ground against Nationalist pressure. On the Segre, on 
the other hand, the Nationalists claimed to have defeated a serious 
Republican attack. 

Heavy fighting, both on land and in the air, was reported on the 
Ebro front. The Republicans claimed to have shot down eighteen 
Nationalist machines, including thirteen Fiats. On the ground, the 
Nationalists appeared to have maintained the advantage during heavy 


hand-to-hand fighting. They also claimed an advance towards Almaden 
fon the Estremadura front. 


Aug. 16.—A crisis was reported in the Negrin Cabinet owing, it 
was said, to differences of opinion between the Catalan and Basque 
ministers and the rest of the Cabinet. 

The Nationalists achieved a further advance on the Ebro, capturing 
the last mountain obstacle in their path, and seizing some 2,000 prisoners. 

Despite earlier Nationalist claims that the Republican adventure 


axon the Segre had been liquidated, Salamanca again reported bitter 
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The Republicans, after exploding a powerful land-mine, made a 
surprise attack on Moorish troops in the University City quarter of 
Madrid. 

Aug. 17.—It was announced that the Negrin Cabinet had been 
reconstructed with only two changes—a Catalan and a Basque member 
being replaced by two ministers less hostile to the decree subjecting 
workers in war industries to military discipline. The confidence inspired 

y the new Cabinet was such that Dr. Negrin was able to leave Barcelona 
in order to attend a conference in Switzerland. 


Aug. 18.—The reorganised Government at Barcelona, pursuing 
‘ts plans for a more determined prosecution of the war, issued three 
lecrees providing for the militarisation of all ports and war industries 
and the reorganisation of all war commissars. The latter were to compose 
‘ body of political and syndical representatives whose chief mission was 
0 fortify and i improve the combative spirit among the troops. 


Aug. 22.—The Nationalists continued their heavy attacks on the 

-bro front, where the five Republican divisions engaged were reported 

) be putting up a stout resistance. Barcelona reported “ incalculable 
bosses’ among the Nationalist troops. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Aug. 8.—The burned hulk of the British steamer Lake Lugano, which 
was bombed on August 7, was bombed and sunk in the harbour of 
Palamos by an insurgent seaplane. 

Aug. 10.—Republican Government’s request that protection of 
civilians against aerial bombardment should be discussed by the League 
Assembly. (See League of Nations.) 

Aug. 11.—Seiior Companys, President of the Catalan Generalitat, 
entered France and visited friends at Perpignan and Toulouse. 

Group Captain Smyth-Piggott arrived at Toulouse on his mission 
to investigate alleged air attaks on Spanish open towns. 

Protest of the Committee of British Shipowners regarding inquiry 
into the bombing of British vessels in Spanish ports. (See Great Britain 

The British ship Stanlake was hit by machine gun bullets during an 
air raid on Valencia harbour, where she was discharging cargo with the 
authorisation of the Non-Intervention Committee. 

Aug. 14.—Italian praise of aerial attacks on the Spanish Republican 
forces by the “ Balearic legionaries.”’ (See Jéaly.) 

During a series of air attacks on Republican seaports, the 
British ship Hillfern was hit in Valencia harbour. Her British wireless 
operator was killed, and, in a Finnish ship moored alongside her, a 
British non-intervention observer was wounded. 

A French vessel, the Artois, was sunk either by a mine or by a torpedo 
in the Straits of Gibraltar; her crew of 14 were saved by a German 
steamer. 

Aug. 17.—The British Commission of investigation into the bombing 
of open towns left Toulouse for Alicante. 

Aug. 18.—Without explanation or warning, the Spanish Nationalist 
authorities closed the French-Spanish frontier. 

Aug. 19.—It was announced that General Franco had called to the 
colours men of the 1941 class. 

Two members of the British Commission of Enquiry into the 
bombing of open towns, while on their way to Alicante, witnessed a 
heavy raid on Barcelona in which some twenty persons were killed and 
eighty wounded. A British ship, the Stanbrook, was bombed and sunk 
in the harbour at Vallcarca, 24 miles south of Barcelona, and her sister 
ship, the Stanforth, was bombed at sea, though without damage. 

Aug. 21.—The Ebro battle was reported to be continuing wit 
unabated fury. The Burgos communiqué claimed an advance of two 
miles ; Barcelona countered with a statement that not an inch had been 
lost. 

THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 

Aug. 9.—Commenting in Le Populaire on General Franco’s failure 
to reply to the British proposals for the withdrawal of volunteers, M. Blum 
urged joint Anglo-French pressure on General Franco and Signor Mussolini, 
in the form of an adjournment of the Anglo-Italian Agreement pending 4 
satisfactory settlement of the Spanish problem, and of a return to tile 
policy of relaxed non-intervention {i.e., the re-opening of the French- 
Spanish Frontier]. 

Aug. 10.—It was learnt that the British Chargé d’A ffaires in Rome ha¢ 
called on Count Ciano on August 8, to draw the Italian Governments 
attention to allegations of recent Italian help to General Franco, and to the 
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fact that such allegations were bound to increase the difficulties of the 
French Government—which had loyally kept the Pyrenean frontier closed 
in spite of criticisms and difficulties at home, as well as to suggest infrac- 
tions of the Non-Intervention Agreement to which Italy had set her name. 

Count Ciano was understood to have promised to inquire into 
the allegations. 

It was learnt that Sefior del Vayo had informed the British and 
French Governments (through their envoys in Barcelona) of the difficult 
situation in which the Republican Government found themselves as a 
result of General Franco’s continued silence over the British plan for 
the withdrawal of volunteers. They themselves, he said, were committed 
to accept the plan, and, while still at a disadvantage at sea, were faced 
by the closed French frontier. If the situation were not changed in one 
way or another, his Government would be forced to conclude that they 
were being sacrificed to other interests by the main Powers. 

Sir Robert Hodgson repeated the British request for an early reply 
from General Franco regarding the British plan, and also protested against 
the apparently deliberate attack on the British steamer Lake Lugano, 
asking that the incident should be referred to the commission shortly 
to be established for the assessment of damages in deliberate attacks. 

Aug. 11.—The Nationalists informed Sir Ralph Hodgson that the 
British plan for Spain had been and was being studied with all possible 
speed and goodwill, and that any delay in replying to it was due merely 
to the care essential in picking a way through its intricacies. 

Aug. 16.—In view of the acceptance by both contending parties of 
the good offices of a British commission for negotiating exchanges of 
prisoners and other persons detained in Spain, the British Government 
announced the appointment of three commissioners: Field Marshal Sir 
Philip Chetwode (chairman), Mr. H. C. Dick and Colonel R. A. Hay. 
The commission, based on Toulouse, was to work through liaison officers 
at Barcelona and Burgos, and was to enjoy terms of reference both 
wide and elastic. It was empowered to exchange prisoners detained 
either for political or military reasons, and to exchange groups of persons 
as well as individual prisoners. The cost of the Commission was to be 
borne by the British Government. The plan was said to have created 
an excellent impression among the Spanish exiles and refugees in southern 
France. 

The Nationalist Government handed to the British representative 
at Burgos an answer to the proposal for the withdrawal of foreign volun- 
teers from Spain. The contents of the reply were not announced. 

Publication of Italian casualty lists. (See Italy.) 

Aug. 18.—Views of the Committee of British Shipowners Trading 
with Spain upon the question of Spanish payment of compensation for 
bombed ships. (See Great Britain.) 

Aug. 19.—It was announced that a summary of General Franco’s 
teply to the British Plan for the withdrawal of volunteers had been 
received in London, and that the full text was following by air mail. 

a ; ug. 22.—General Franco’s reply published in London. (See Special 
V0le. 

General Franco’s reply to the British Plan met with contrasting 
‘ceptions in the democratic and non-democratic capitals. The 
Hritish press did not conceal its disappointment at the tone of 
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the note, gloomily remarking [The Times) that it emphasized “ how 4 
closely the Spanish problem has become linked with the internationa| Tuly 7 
situation, and with the problem of Anglo-Italian relations in particular.” formal 
In France, anxiety was rife as to whether the Government could any wT) 
longer resist the pressure put upon it by its Left Wing supporters to Mf revolt 
open the Pyrenean frontier. The only aspect of the reply that was fight f 
held to be satisfactory was its categoric assertion that the Burgos . 

government intended to maintain to the full the sovereignty and , 

integrity of Spain. U.S.A. 

In Italy, on the other hand, the reply was greeted as positive, Ai 
constructive, and honest. The German press also briefly approved its been r 
text and tone. the Ca 

\ régir 
Switzerland from tl 

Aug. 11.—In order to manifest national solidarity, the Parliament while ’ 
of Canton Zug unanimously decided to ban the ordinary German language period | 
from all its proceedings and to make the use of Schwytzerdiitsch com- uae 
pulsory. 5 a 

Aug. 14.—The Swiss police were called upon to investigate the—’”® * 
question of an anti-German pamphlet on “ The Military Position of Hy IIs ? 
Germany in the next War,” which, purporting to be a supplement to the” 4 
Swiss monthly review for officers, had been secretly circulated in Germany... } 
The Swiss authorities declared the document to be a complete forgery. Washi 

Aug. 18.—In view of the immense influx of refugees from Austria,“ re 
the Swiss Federal Government closed the northern and eastern frontiers R a » 
to all persons whose passports were not in order. semen 
Tunisia 

Aug. 17.—The martial law established after the April riots was raised ,$,.$.R 
throughout the territory. 

Aug. 21.—The Fascist daily paper Unione was reported to have 
reverted to the anti-British tone which had ceased with the signature 4% 
of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. Its leading article referred, in a heading §"scussi 
running across three columns, to ‘‘ Bloodstained Palestine,’ and space expendi 
was also devoted to reports of increasing unemployment in Great Britain, §*S"re. 
and of colour bias in London. Aug 

Sakhalin 
Turkey Bsn. 

Aug. 11.—The Turkish Government delivered an official protest toi: indispr 
the Japanese Ambassador against a five-day conference of Japanest@fin the y 
diplomatic and consular representatives in the Balkans, an event which Aus 
had taken place at Istanbul. The Note expressed Turkish resentment pommiss 
at the fact that Turkey should have been chosen for a meeting at whici 
hostility towards Soviet Russia might in any way have been expres sed. 

The Note also requested the Japanese Ambassadcr to furnish an ex- Aug 
planation of the meeting’s objects. Commenting on the incident, theffoy yane) 
Turkish press expressed much resentment at Japanese efforts to create Aug. 
friction between Turkey and the U.S.S.R. Aug 

Aug. 14.—Upon receipt of an explanation from the Japanese Ministel Bi Soviot_\ 
as to the entirely private nature of the meeting, the Turkish authorities Aug 
agreed to consider the incident closed. tier.” (; 
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Aug. 21.—In execution of the Agreement of Salonika, signed on 
July 31 between the Balkan Entente and Bulgaria, Turkish troops 
formally entered and garrisoned Adrianople. (See also Greece.) 

Aug. 22.—Ivan Mihailoff, formerly the head of the Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organisation, who had been living in Turkey since his 
jizht from Bulgaria in 1934, was expelled and left for Gdynia. 


U.S.A. 

Aug. 10.—Mr. Cordell Hull announced that a working agreement had 
been reached with the British Government regarding the ownership of 
the Canton and Enderby Islands in the Phoenix Group of the Pacific. 
A régime assuring equality of access to all the facilities of the islands, 
from the point of view of aviation and communications, would be set up, 
while the question of title would be left in abeyance “ for a protracted 
period of time.” The actual fashioning of the régime, which would be 
le ft to an exchange of notes, might demand considerable time. 

Aug. 16.—Broadcast by Mr. Cordell Hull on America’s position in 
the event of war. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. I . Cordell 
Hull’s speech. (See Germany, Japan, and Italy.) 

Aug. 18.—President Roosevelt’s speech at Kingston, Ontario. (See 
Special Note.) Warm aaiaten of the speech was reported from 
Washington. 

Aug. 19.—Upon his return to Hyde Park, New York, President 
Roosevelt stated that his Ontario speech should not be interpreted as 
extending the Monroe Doctrine to Canada. 

Canadian comment on his speech. (See Canada.) 


US.S.R. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Aug. 11.—It was reported that the Soviet Parliament had begun 
liscussion of a Budget for 1938 which included an increase of military 
expenditure by 7,000 million roubles—t.e., 30 per cent.—over the 1937 


Aug. gag og on the Soviet-Japanese border in the island of 
Sakhalin. (See Japan.) 

Aug. 18.—In celebration of ‘‘ Aviation Day,’ the Chief of the 
Russian Air Force published a statement that the U.S.S.R. had attained 
‘indisputable world supremacy of the air, with the mightiest air fleet 


in the world.” 
Aug. 22.—Disagreement with Japanese over Manchukuo border 


commission. (See Special Note.) 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Aug. 10.—Agreement reached in Moscow for cessation of hostilities 


"go Manchukuo boarder. (See Special Note.) 


Aug. 11.—Cessation of hostilities. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 12.—Negotiations over commission for re-demarcation of 
Soviet-Manchukuo frontier. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 13.—Moscow’s protest at “ new violation of the Soviet fron- 
ler.” (See Special Note.) 
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Vatican City 

Aug. 11.—The Osservatore Romano took exception to the reproduction 
in the Italian press of a report from Berlin on the Pope’s speech of July 
28, describing the report as an “ imperfect, confused and misleading ” 
account of the sentiments which His Holiness had expressed on the 
subject of racial doctrine. 

Aug. 18.—Addressing a group of women members of the Catholic 
Action movement, the Pope made indirect reply to Signor Mussolini's 
criticism of his recent speech on the new Fascist race policy. The 
Catholic Action, he said, was the apple of his eye and the most responsive 
chord of his heart—a statement which he repeated the more willingly 
because recently someone who believed he had a mandate he did not 
possess had wished to say something different, and even to suggest to the 
Pope those things which he should or should not confuse. 

Aug. 21.—The Pope took the unprecedented step of leaving the 
Papal Villa alone and on foot in order to visit the headquarters of the 
Congregation of the Propaganda Fide. There he made to the assembled 
Superiors and pupils of the college an important address on nationalism 
as encountered in the missionary field. ‘“‘ Beware of exaggerated 
nationalism as of a real curse,” he said. “‘ It seems to us that unhappily 
all events prove us right when we say ‘ real curse,’ for it is a real curse 
of divisions, strife, and almost of war.” 


Yugoslavia 
Aug. 14.—The Croat leader, Dr. Matchek, visited Belgrade for tl 
first time since 1935. Though Croatia displayed great enthusiasm upor 


his departure from Zagreb, the Serbs of Belgrade showed little interest 


in his movements. 
Aug. 21.—The Little Entente Conference opened at Bled. The 


Hungarian Minister called on the delegates of the Little Entente powers. 
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